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NDER the slogan, “Expertness Teaching,” the programs for 
the thirty-three meetings held the Seventh Annual Ohio 

State Educational Conference, which the College Education, 
Ohio State University, will conduct Columbus April and 
are steadily nearing completion. Three general meetings and thirty 
sectional meetings are planned for the Conference this year. This 
represents addition one section. The new group will formed 
the interests the teachers geography. 


this time the executive committee the Conference happy 
announce the speakers for the opening meeting which scheduled 
for Thursday evening, April They are: 

Dr. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Dr. Condon, Superintendent Schools, Cin- 


cinnati, and present President the National 
Educational Association. 


Other programs will announced they are completed. Further 
information relative the Conference may had addressing Dean 
George Arps, College Education, Ohio State University. 


Columbus, April Reserve the dates. 


Published fortnightly, except during June, July, and with but one issue December, 
the Bureau Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
or mailing at i rates provi for in 108 Act of October 17, 
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Horace seems have be- 
lieved that the original idea city- 
wide school examination came from 
Europe. Soon after returned from 
his European tour during which had 
visited many schools, commenting upon 
the Boston general examination 1845, 
wrote that “such plan examina- 
tion common Europe and has been 
partially adopted some places 
this Evidently thought 
that the idea had been imported; and 
bit difficult see how the authors 
the book, Then and Now Education, 
can hold the conjecture that the idea 
had been framed Horace Mann.! 
This still more difficult under- 
stand, since these writers seem hold 
the orthodox and conventional view 
Horace Mann. The first Secretary 
the Massachusetts Board was not 
the man assign vague European 
authorship his own idea, nor was 
the man acknowledge his connection, 
any, with the Boston examination. 


This makes what the mathematicians 
would call nice problem.” The 
pertinent questions are such these: 
Given the idea itself, who made the 
practical application Boston 
1845, and for what purpose was the 
application made? Why was such 


ICaldwell, Otis W., and Courtis, Stuart A. Then and 
Now in Education. Yonkers, New York, World Book Com- 
pany, 1924. p. 25. iously the conjecture, it is nothing 


Curious! 
more, and the quotation disposing of it occur on the same page. 
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relatively thorough examination given 
that year when the inspections—they 
were not examinations—for long years 
before and after were superficial? 

That the survey was carried out 
Bostonians; and, among Bostonians, 
those with authority school affairs, 
is, itself, plausible. One may guess 
that Caldwell and Courtis are looking 
the right direction when they say, 
“It probable that the moving spirit 
sought among the members 
the Grammar School 
but need not guess. “The moving 
has been found. The facts 

int not Horace Mann but his 
Samuel Gridley Howe, the 
Massachusetts Institution for the Blind, 
the teacher Laura Bridgman, much 
fighter but less canny than Mann. 
The facts point Howe who for 
single troubled year (1845) was “among 
the members the Grammar School 

the first May, 1843, Horace 
Mann and Howe, with their 
brides, sailed for Europe. Mann, whose 
first wife had died, had recently married 
Mary, sister Elizabeth Peabody 
kindergarten fame. Howe had mar- 
ried Julia Ward who later wrote the 
“Battle Hymn the Republic.” Now 
they were combined professional, 
vacation, and wedding tour. They 
gave their time almost entirely visit- 
ing schools. They were philanthropists 
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profession, redeeming the world 
education—and 

Upon his return Mann, early 
1844, prepared his Seventh Report. 
That summer the Remarks the Boston 
Thirty-One came out and was closely 
followed Reply. While 
was working the latter, Mann 
wrote Howe: 

have already cleared ship for action and 
shall bear down upon the piratical craft soon. 
Would you keep all destructiveness out, 
would you let sardonic touch now and 


then, just keep folks from yawning over 
reply?....The foe thinks the Board Educa- 


record the sentence. But will see who 
shall Mordecai and who Haman. Thirty- 
one them hung the same shaft would look 
like string onions. 


Two weeks later wrote again: 
look upon cause desperate, 
but determined have one fight 
for it, and die, will die 

The next available letter the series 
one from Howe. thousand 
thanks,” wrote Mann, “for your kind 
proffers assistance take out 
the hands the Philistines. They 
are the more valuable inasmuch they 
are the only ones have had from any 
Mann also wrote that 
hoped the might sell since people 
the Reply “Last night 
wrote, “there was laid out large 
pile them for distribution.” And 
hoped that out this “opportune 
might possible “to 
extract some good for the 


December, 1844, Howe was elected 
the Boston School Committee and 


tRichards, Laura E. (Editor), Letters and Journals of Samuel 
Gridley Howe. Boston, D. Estes and Company, 1909. Vol. 
pp. 172-73, (September 25, 1844). 

*[bid., Vol. Il, p. 173. October 8, 1844. Similar fears 
are voiced letter Combe, July 30, 1844, Life 
Horace Mann, by his wife, Mary Mann. (Boston, Lee and 
Shepard, 1891. pp. 30-32, and elsewhere). 

*Richards, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 173, October 11, 1844. 

‘Issued in October, 1844. 


5Richards, op. cit., Vol. II, 173-74, November 26, 1844. 
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May following, was appointed 
chairman the subcommittee 
amine the Grammar Schools. The Re- 
port this Grammar School Committee 
the one reprinted Then and Now; 
and Mrs. Richards says was written 
her father, Dr. Two days 
after was named chairman, wrote 
Mann: have tried stop the 
forthcoming publication the Masters 
(The Rejoinder) but impossible. 
inclined think they may 
take out some offensive 
consequence the appointment 
the annual visiting committees (such 
the one which was chairman). 
They went the Mayor and endeavored 
persuade him not place either 
Brigham myself either these 
screwing machines, they call them, 
because were openly pledged 
support all your measures. told 
they are flutter because the Mayor 
did put both on—Brigham 
the Writing, myself the Grammar 
The Mayor was Josiah 
Quincy, Junior, whom 
said: “Mr. Quincy the candidate 
for mayor; and goes for reform, both 
strong personal 


Howe and Mann were frequent 
communication with each other 
mail, but clear that not all the 
letters are available. Family 
phers usually protect their subjects— 
and biography was prepared 
his widow; his daughter. 
July 1845, Mann had written 
May, well-known abolitionist, 
saying: 

The masters are great 
examination. 

There are suggestions for certain changes 


among the masters. Howe has asked several 
times whether thought you devoted 


Vol. 175. 
Vol. 179-80. 


op. cit., pp. 230-32, Mann Combe, December 
1, 1844. 
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the cause practically improving the condi- 
tion the people, that you would 
come Boston and take the Smith school [color- 
for the general opinion that 
must 
must have been great 
After the examination Howe found 
that was not easy get rid these 
truculent masters although four had 
go. The were “more than 
was successful opera- 
tion, but the patient neither died nor 
recovered! September 1845 
Howe wrote: have, dear Mann, 
been for four five days hell 
hot water. They throw all me.. 


hundred and thirty-seven high- 
school teachers recently submitted 
total 4,384 representative problems 
survey the difficulties which 
teachers experience the classroom.’ 
these 637 teachers, 259 had not, 
the time question, done any work 
beyond the baccalaureate degree, while 
the remainder, namely 378, had secured 
professional, graduate credits vary- 
ing amounts. These two 

teachers have been grouped according 
experience. The distributions are 
shown the second column Table 
This table also presents the topical 
distributions the problems these 
two teachers computed 
the basis one thousand per class 
experience. The method clearly ex- 
plained the footnote below Table 


pp. 238-39. 

and Courtis, op. cit., 185. See also Richards, 
op. cit., Vol. 178, 180. 

§This is the fourth of a series of articles which deal with 
seen ee in high-school administration and supervision which 

ve their origin in the classroom. 


THE INFLUENCE EXPERIENCE AND GRADUATE TRAINING 
UPON PROBLEMS 


University Nebraska 
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All East Boston upon me, you 
see; for South Boston [where 
will never send 
They did not. 

Now, does the evidence furnish 
answers the questions second 
paragraph? No, but all have. 
does furnish material for footnote 
saying that Samuel Gridley Howe was 
“the moving Perhaps the only 
further answer, present, further 
question: Was education politics? 
Three years later Mann went Con- 

ess and and dear Barnas Sears 
Secretary the State Board. 


This treatment makes the problems 
submitted the and “un- 
groups directly comparable. 
The data may now read many 
problems one thousand rather than 
lems—each stated number differing with 
the different classifications. Not onl 
have the problems which occur 
the seven levels experience 
distributed this basis, but the indi- 
vidual totals the tables also have 
been reckoned. That is, the 1,566 
problems teachers without graduate 
training and the 2,819 teachers 
with graduate training have been “step- 
ped one thousand each and 
distributed indicated the last line 
each table. 


INSPECTION 


Mere inspection the two parts 
this table, aside from revealing certain 
the two distributions, yields no. 


‘Richards, op. cit., Vol. II, 180-81. 
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clear notion similarities differences. 
The omissions, namely, these holes 
the distributions, are more numerous 
the case teachers without graduate 
training than they are for teachers 
with such training. Furthermore, one 
sees the tendency each case em- 
phasize most the three topics, pupil 
management (column 6), methods 
conducting recitation (column 12), and 
methods stimulating the pupil (col- 
umn 13). 


MEAN PERCENTS 


comparison the mean percents 
derived from the columns respective 
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variant plays part. Therefore, 
such differences are evident Table 
may attributed the presence 
the absence graduate training. 


Occur 


inspection the values Table 
discloses impressive differences be- 
tween the trained and the untrained 
group. There are, however, certain 
topics which attract our attention. 
For instance, from column evident 
that teachers with graduate training 
have placed relatively greater emphasis 
upon the course study than have the 
untrained teachers. This true also 


TRAINING 


Scuoot 


ment 


Special |Teaching 
Rooms 
riculum 


Force 


(1) 


Without graduate training. 
With graduate 


this table will prove more 
elpful than mere inspection the 
whole each distribution, for truer 
idea the central tendencies the 
problems the two groupings related 
each topic may gained such 
treatment. Accordingly, the values 
Table have been derived. These 
were secured for each distribution 
dividing the total number problems 
for each topic the whole number 
problems for the distribution 
question, namely, 1,566 for teachers 
without graduate training and 2,819 
for teachers with such training. 
may say that since these two classes 
teachers are grouped according 
experience this table, experience 


regard two other topics, namely, 
activities (column 
and the recitation (column 10). The 
situation reversed, however, when 
problems related the pupil are 
(see columns and 11), for 

teachers with training emphasize 
these topics relatively less than 
the others. 


How 


have said that experience 
variant plays part these distribu- 
tions. evident, therefore, that 
the differences question must 
attributed the influence graduate 
training upon the teachers’ recognition 


tion 
5.0 5.6 38.7 3.7 2.9 8.8 14.7 14.6 
7.1 5.0 35.0 5.3 2.8 5.8 9.8 16.0 12.5 
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problems. follows, then, the 
one hand, that training enhances the 
teachers’ appreciation the difficulties 
involved three types responsibility, 
wit, the course study, extra- 
curricular activities, and the recitation. 
Thus the trained teachers tend inquire 
into these matters more frequently 
than the others. the other hand, 
training yields relative lack emphasis 
upon relations with the pupil. 
are not prepared say that this due 
superior knowledge child nature 
which manifests itself more effective 
methods handling problems this 
character. The fact remains that teach- 
ers with graduate training indicate 
that they are troubled less problems 
identified with the pupil than are their 
fellow-teachers. wish say 
passing that the administrative implica- 
tion this fact clear. apparent 
that the teacher who enjoys measure 
freedom from the persistent demands 
problems this sort far more valu- 
able the schoolroom than the one 
who does not, while, the other hand, 
the teacher who not command 
the fundamental processes pupil 
management will never succeed. 

Thus far have dealt with numeri- 
cal differences only. Let now look 
into the character the problems 
sent the two groups teachers. 
shall confine our attention the 
course study, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and the recitation. 


Course 

analysis the data received from 
both classes teachers connection 
with the course study shows that 
the trained group exceeds the untrained 
group the proportion inquiries 
related three aspects the course 
study. These three aspects are 
the aims the course, the allocation 
time different topics and activities, 
and the subject-matter which the course 
should include. 


Seven other aspects the course 
study attract the attention each 
group equally. These are the organiza- 
tion subject-matter, the choice 
supplementary material, the progress 
pupils within the requirements 
the course, too difficult subject-matter, 
the practical aspects the course, the 
need revision, and the making 
the course study. 


Here, then, evidence that trained 
teachers tend inquire more extensive- 
than their fellows into the funda- 
mentals the course study. 
call these since one 
can successfully deny the basic charac- 
ter the aims, the relative emphasis 
placed upon the different topics 
ments, and the material which the 
course includes. 


ACTIVITIES 


Both classes teachers 
emphasize three items included this 
general topic. These are the functions 
and results extra-curricular activities, 
pupil participation, and the administra- 
tion and supervision such activities. 

The teachers are close agreement 
regard the first and the last 
these three items. The matter 
pupil participation, however, com- 
mands the attention the trained 
group relatively more than that the 
others, but the difference numerical 
only. There dissimilarity 
the character the problems them- 
selves. For instance, both classes 
teachers mention certain problems, such 
the creation the student body 
proper spirit toward special activities, 
the student who overloads with these 
activities, and eligibility. Four repre- 
sentative problems follow, which are 
reveal their similarity. The 

rst each pair was submitted 
teacher without graduate training, the 
second teacher with such training: 
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The overloaded student: 

“Too many students are overcrowded with 
extra-curricular activities.” 

“How can students prevented from being 
The question eligibility: 

done with football player who 
doing failing work and who makes attempt 
prepare his 

“How may one give passing grades maimed 
athletes, able walk about the halls but too 
feeble attend 


Tue 


There difference 1.3 between 
the means set down column 
Table II. The graduate group has 
mean percent, whereas that 
the other class 14.7. What 
teachers with duate training em- 
phasize more their fellows 
handling the recitation? significant 
differences are apparent except three 
instances, namely, making the assign- 
ment, the general mechanics pro 
cedure, and lesson plans. The two 
classes stand practically equal regard 
all other matters connected with 
methods conducting the recitation. 
Some these should command attention. 
For instance, generally granted that 
the art questioning extremely im- 
portant, but trained 
teachers alike place next the last 
their scale difficulties. Only the 
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assignment and the handling themes, 
which are tied for last place, are lower. 

teachers who think critically the 
place the question the recitation? 
Both trained and untrained teachers 
are primarily concerned about the 
amount time which the teacher 
should occupy during the recitation. 
There are many inquiries like this, 
“What percent the recitation hour 
After eleven years experience, 
male teacher, work school 
two thousand pupils, tersely 
“Teachers are inclined too 
much.” 

Thus, word, may say that 
the mean percents problems sub- 
mitted indicate that teachers with 
graduate training emphasize more than 
the others such topics the course 
study, extra-curricular activities, the 
teaching force, and methods con- 
ducting the recitation. Those without 
such training place relatively greater 
emphasis upon physical conditions, man- 
agement the pupil, and methods 
pupil stimulation. The two groups 
are practically equal regard the 
arrangement special rooms, 
and the curriculum. 


(To continued) 


DUPLICATION SCHOOL READERS 


Frep 
Assistant Superintendent Schools, Canton 


enumeration school readers 
time reveals the fact that 
upwards forty different 
offered for use the public 
schools. most cases series 
claims for itself some distinctive value, 
such special literary merit, systematic 
grading and organization, unusual inter- 


est children, lofty idealism, civic 
literature, large proportion 
silent-readin Still some 

ple are inclined wonder just how 
much the content the various reading 
series actually differs what extent 
the same. Clifford 


analysis the content-material 
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teen second-grade readers' and 
study ten sets school 
both point the fact that there 
considerable overlapping specific selec- 
tions. extensive study more 
than thirty sets readers—not yet 
published complete form—indicates 
the same fact. Because these condi- 
tions this investigation was made for 
the purpose determining the extent 
overlapping and see some means 
could devised whereby boards 
education may save money the pur- 
chase supplementary readers. 


Ten sets, parts sets, public- 
school readers were used this study: 


Aldine Readers, Frank Spaulding and 
Catherine Bryce (New York, Newson 

Baldwin and Bender James Baldwin 
and Ida Bender (New York, American 
Book Company, 1911), grades 

Cyr Readers, Ellen Cyr (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1901), grades 

Elson Readers, William Elson and Lura 
Runkel (New York, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1920), grades v1. 

Everyday Classics, Franklin Baker, Ashley 
Thorndike, and Batchelder 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1920), 
vi. 

Holton-Curry Readers, Martha Holton, 
Mina Page, and Charles Curry 
(New York, Rand, McNally and Company, 
1914), grades vi. 

Kendall Readers, Calvin Kendall and 
Caroline Townsend (Boston, Heath 
and Company, 1917), grades 

Merrill Readers, Franklin Dyer and Mary 
Brady (New York, Charles Merrill 
Company, 1915), grades 

Reading-Literature Readers, Harriette Tread- 
well and Margaret Free (Chicago, Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1911), grades 


to vi. 

Young and Field Literary Readers, Ella Flagg 
Young and Walter Field (Boston, Ginn 


The only criterion, used selecting 
material for this study, was the 


Overlapping the Content Fifteen Second 
1920. 

Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois, 
Public School Publishing Company, 1921, Part LI, pp. 145-51. 
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opinion the reading series now 
current use. determine the 
tions which appeared more than one 
series the tables contents the 
various readers were examined and 
compared. All selections used two 
more times, judging the titles, 
were listed well the grades 
which they were used. The selections 
the readers were then read, and 
attempt was made list the identical 
ones although they might listed 
under different titles. 


Tue 


Selections 
Series More on 
(2) (3) 

Everyday Classics. 159 
6 149 
Reading-Literature.... 6 139 
Young and Field... ... 6 130 
109 
Baldwin and Bender 6 97 


The results the study may 
gleaned from the two tables which are 
included this report. From Table 
the reader learns that six books the 
Everyday Classics readers contain 159 
selections that are found other read- 
ing series included this study, the 
Elson Series contains 149 such selec- 
tions, and Reading-Literature, 139. 
Everyday Classics has the greatest num- 
ber selections which are duplicated, 
while Cyr has the smallest. Other 
inferences which might drawn from 
these data are not within the scope 
this study and are therefore omitted. 

carrying the examination one 
step further, attempt was made 
locate the duplicated selections. Table 
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within each series readers found 
other series. Using the Aldine series 
the basal (B) readers, selections 
found the readers this series were 
also found Baldwin and Bender; 
Cyr; 16, Elson; and from left 
right indicating the number 
selections each series which was 
found the Aldine. using any 
series readers included this study 


Baldwin and 
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better choice. using Table II, 
superintendent schools board 
education will able determine 
the proportion materials which they 
already have which are bejfound 
other texts. 


SuMMARY 


school readers range from 149 


the basal texts (B), the same method 
will show the total number selec- 
tions duplicated other series. 

the Aldine series the basal reader 
within school system and the board 
purchases the Reading-Literature Readers 
the supplementary texts, there will 
selections the supplementary 
reader which also appear the pre- 
scribed textbook. Other things being 
equal, the board had better buy Cyr 
Baldwin and Bender. the Merrill 
the basal text and Elson purchased 
the supplementary reader there will 
selections which the children al- 
ready have their regular readers. 
Everyday Classics purchased there 
will such duplications, other 
things being equal, Cyr again the 


throughout this table means the text question was used the basal reader. 


selections the series examined 
this study. 

The median number duplica- 
tions for the various series readers 
examined was approximately 125 selec- 
tions. 

the use Table superin- 
tendents schools may find the pro 
portions duplicated material differ- 
ent series readers and may thus 
suggest the boards education 
ways economizing the choice 
supplementary readers. 


There are misfit children. There are misfit 
courses, misfit textbooks, misfit methods, misfit 
teachers, but there can misfit children. 
well say man misfit for his clothes. 


—Burdette Buckingham 


> 
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SHALL LIMIT EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY? 


For three centuries America has 
been the synonym for opportunity— 
opportunity worship according 
the dictates one’s conscience, oppor- 
tunity think and act free men 
and directly participate the govern- 
ment under which one lives, opportunity 
meet equals and discuss freely 
any issue which might arise, oppor- 
tunity educate one’s children whether 
endowed with wealth not. course 
time our history has every one 
interpreted America. Religious tol- 
erance was never belief 
and practice. Political freedom was 
not always believed all even after 
the establishment our independence. 
Freedom assembly and freedom 
speech often have been denied others 
those insistent upon these privileges 
for themselves. Education for all 
been challenged again and again. Yet 
these ideas have characterized our lead- 
ers, found their way into our laws, and 
become part the heritage our 
own times. These ideas are recog- 
nized fundamentally American, and 
frontal attack any them almost 
inevitably arouses strong feeling and 
opposition. 

present education only that 
being attacked. The rapid growth 


secondary and higher schools during 
the past quarter century has inevitably 
resulted noticeable increases costs, 
and are nowhere more sensitive 
than the purse. Also, during this 
time have learned want great 
many other costly things. want 
automobiles instead buggies, and 
want better roads which drive 
them. want luxuries food and 
clothing and travel and amusement; 
all which cost. Opportunity 
freedom religion and politics, as- 
sembly and speech are all right, since 
they cost nothing, but education, ah, 
that different matter. 

course few are openly advocating 
the limiting educational opportunity. 
What they are saying that the thirty 
forty percent who cannot profit 
the high school should not allowed 
waste the time teachers and the 
money taxpayers attending. Like- 
wise, the sixty eighty percent who 
cannot profit going college should 
not permitted enter. Statistics, 
showing the large proportion who fail 
these institutions, have been gathered, 
and these failures have been translated 
into dollars impressive way. 
Surely one will advocate spending 
this money those who cannot profit 
the education offered high school 
and college when much money 
needed for those who can—and for 
other things which want. 

The logic sounds convincing until 
one examines the assumption from which 
starts. This assumption that the 
educational offering all right; these 
persons cannot profit what offered, 
educational opportunity should de- 
nied them. challenge this assump- 
tion. Private institutions any grade 
may select their clientéle any basis 
they choose. They may hold any 
standards and dismiss any pretext; 
the public large not concerned. 
But public high schools, colleges, and 
universities ought face challenge 
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every student who not doing satis- 
factory work—a challenge find 
course which will educate this indi- 
vidual, and which will stimulate him 
his best efforts, however feeble they 
may be. Such public institutions should 
keep the road educational oppor- 
tunity open long wishes 
pursue it. 

are told that few students having 
below 100 satisfactorily com- 
plete high school and that those below 
120 are not likely complete college 
course. But, nearly half are 
necessity below 100 and probably more 
than percent are below 120. Educa- 
tion not simply passing academic 
courses. learning en- 
joy, appreciate, cooperate, live 
and work with others. high- 
school and college instruction can con- 
tribute these ends, there should 
limitation upon the number 
students who may enter the courses. 
the courses cannot contribute these 
ends, there needs searching 
examination the courses before limi- 
tation takes place. 


interesting example the self- 
survey found the report the 
Indiana Rural Education Survey Com- 
This committee was appointed 
the Governor, and comprised within 
its membership legislators, township 
trustees, county superintendent, 
city superintendent, representation 
the Parent-Teacher Association, 
heads departments education, 
and representatives other important 
organizations. This committee met, 
outlined the task, and then divided 
into subcommittees study the various 
phases the subject. 

The cooperation the state depart- 
ment assisted materially the collec- 


Re; the Indiana Rural Education Survey 
Committee. Indianapolis, Indiana, State Department 
Education, 1926. 130 pp. 
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tion information and the prepara- 
tion provisional reports. These 
visional reports were first considered 
the subcommittees, revised, and 
submitted the committee the whole 
for discussion, revision, and final adop- 
tion. 

The detailed findings the com- 
mittee cannot presented short 
review such this, but some the 
conclusions are worth while, since they 
illustrate the trend the report. Con- 
solidation suggested one the 
means attracting and retaining better 
teachers the rural schools. Fewer 
beginning teachers and longer teaching- 
tenure are also urged. Better super- 
the county superintendent more 
help, and paying better salaries 
that the positions will attract more 
competent persons. 

The study the financial situation 
resulted the recommendations for 
state income tax, for the diversion 
part the inheritance tax the use 
the schools, for providing that the 
state bear greater proportion the 
burden school support, and for 
greater equalization establishing 

iform tax rate within the counties. 
The township schools seem spend 
the greater proportion their funds 
administrative control, and 
suggested that here place possible 
economy. The committee found great 
variation per capita costs town- 
ship schools and that steps 
should taken reduce these in- 
equalities. Consolidation suggested 
also factor economy, since better 
teaching can secured for the same 
money. The report impresses one 
temperate, constructive piece co- 
operative work the part all con- 
cerned. 


os 


The reward thing well done have 
done it.—Emerson. 
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CASE STUDIES READING 


Ohio State 


outline was presented pre- 
ceding article the 
for the study 
individual problem cases 
Several the cases studied will dis- 
cussed here and special instances cited 
show the outline actual use. 

extensive testing program, 
previously indicated, was used the 
reading study. the regular testing 
program, which included all the schools 
Cuyahoga County, the Pressey 
Classification Test was given grade 
and the Illinois Intelligence Scale 
grades and vi. Subject tests 
which included the Monroe Reading 
Scales were also used. Most the 
children had taken form the Pressey 
Classification the Illinois Intelligence 
Scale during the previous year. 

Other reading tests were used 
the schools where the reading study 
was carried on. One the nine forms 
the Thorndike-McCall Scale was 
given the first school day each month, 
omitting March, and also the last 
school day the year. Reading Ex- 
amination the Standard Achieve- 
ment Test, and the Chapman-Cook 
Speed Reading Test were given 
the middle September. The Gray 
Oral Reading Scale was used with 
few special cases. 

Answers many the questions 
the outline will seemingly have 
direct bearing the case which 
being studied, except eliminate that 
particular item one the condition- 
ing factors. For instance, child 
American parentage, there 
probably language difficulty. the 
child excellent health, then the 


Joseph “Case Studies Reading.” 5:319-21, 
20, 1926. 


University 


disability must sought elsewhere, 
and probably the answers other 
questions will furnish clue. the 
parents read great deal the child 
home, perhaps has formed the 
habit depending some one else 
his work for him. feels 
serious need reading for himself, 
and does not put forth the necessary 
effort learn read. Too much 
space would required illustrate 
all the questions, but reference 
special cases will help further 
trate the point. 

Eunice, who was beginning third 
grade September, made 
only the first form the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, score 
which much lower than the beginning 
third-grade score. the Stanford 
Reading Examination she made score 
13, the equivalent reading age 
seven years, beginning second 
grade. Her test papers showed that 
she probably had short attention 
span, that she did not get directions 
readily, and that she half-understood 
the questions many cases and guessed 
the answers. The blank called for 
something written, and she tried 
meet that requirement writing 
anything, that frequently rela- 
tion existed question and 
her answer it. This was often true 
children with low mental ability. 
extreme case that which one 
boy—who was more than ten years old, 
had not yet learned read, and gave 
other indications backwardness— 
consistently filled the blanks with 
combination letters that had 
meaning whatsoever. had learned 


that blank required that something 
written upon it, and met the 
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requirement writing almost the same 
combination letters over and over. 
Something, however, that could 
taken for sense, although had 
relation the question which pur- 
ported answer, usually appeared 
test papers. 

The test papers also revealed the 
fact that she could understand simple 
aragraphs one two sentences, that 
reading ability was quite limited, 
fact was the sort expected 
her mental ability shown 
the Pressey Classification Test which 
she took shortly after the first reading 
tests. The child was poor spelling, 
seemingly because her “phonic 
was not well developed; say was writ- 
ten for same, and dod (use long for 
goes. Words beginning with the same 
letter combinations were 
fused answering when questions 
where, what questions and 
soon. zero score was made the 
Word Meaning subtest the Stanford 
Reading Examination, but Para- 

Meaning and Sentence Meaning 
air scores were attained. The test 
were supplemented, course, 

information from observation and 
the questionnaire. The former showed 
her nervous, pale, seemingly 
under-nourished child, although height 
and weight were well normal. 
She was nervous and restless school 
and could stay one task but short 
time. Tendencies toward behavior prob- 
lems were evidenced, and the child 
was quite strongly suspected 
priating the property other children 
her own use. The questionnaire 
informed that she was American 
parentage. Her mother, was re- 
vealed, was widow with five girls, 
all school age, whom Eunice was 
one the youngest. The mother was 
working keep the children together 
and school. These facts seemed 
indicate that proper rest, abundance 
sunshine, and plenty good food 
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might more effective than special 
help improving her reading. 

The teacher did give her special 
help, however, and February Eunice 
raised her T-score and her 
reading quotient from 96. After 
this time, however, slump began, 
and she finished the year with T-score 
only and reading quotient 80. 

There were factors this case be- 
yond the control the school. The 
child was slightly slow mentally and 
the general impression bein 

righter than she really was. Physica 
factors also seemed influence her 
performance some extent, and her 
temperament was such that she did not 
respond readily. 

Owen was quite another case. Dur- 
ing the previous year the second 
received reading and was 

right enough the better sec- 
tion the third grade. the first 
test his Thorndike-McCall score was 
zero, the equivalent T-score 22, 
and reading age months. Even 
through the third test showed very 
little improvement. The 
could give explanation his 
reading disability, other than that 
was listless, inattentive, temperamental- 
careless, lazy, timid, given worry 
and emotional disturbances, and 
clined antagonistic. toward the 
teacher. The regular teacher had 
give her work, and substitutes 
were engaged for time. Finally 
new regular teacher took the work, 
and the miracle seems have happened. 
His reading quotient jumped 
September, both Thorndike-Mc- 
Call and Stanford 132 February, 
and, though going down slightly toward 
the end the year, the last recorded 
score for the first May shows read- 
ing quotient 120. Special attention 
was given the case the new teacher, 
and she seems have succeeded 
enlisting the cooperation such 
way that made unusual progress. 
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Pedro, boy foreign parentage, 
the fourth grade, was having reading 
His first T-score was 30, 


that beginning third grade.. 


The questionnaire disclosed the fact 
that foreign language was spoken 
the home, and that conditions there 
were not such encourage him 
reading. Added this were the 
facts that was under-size, had bad 
case adenoids, and the group 
These factors give fair explanation 
his lack progress reading. The 
case was presented the teacher one 
low mental ability, combined with 
language difficulty, but Pedro was 
reading above his indicated mental 
ability. number suggestions made 
for improving his reading ability were 
substantially those given the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Pedro should stimulated interest 
learning think, speak, and write English. 
This slow process and involves relearning 
the language. Vocabulary training common 
English words will help broaden the vocabu- 
lary and aid awakening the needed interest. 
Familiar reading material about early third- 
difficulty should used and until 
the meaning thoroughly understood. Easy 
questions requiring interpretive understanding 
will aid more stimulating his comprehension 
than plain fact questions. order that the 
reading may increased occasional speed 
tests should given. 

Pedro showed gain year and 
half from September the February 
following, his reading ability 
result these suggestions having been 
carried out. held his improve- 
ment for three months, but dropped 
down again thé last test—not, how- 
ever, low his first test Septem- 
ber. brought his reading quotient 
100, even though was still 
credited with only 70. 
This low intelligence score was prob- 
ably due his inability read well, 
since the Illinois Intelligence Scale 
was used for this test. 

One more case, out the thirty 
more studied, which worth citing 


here that Vada, fourth-grade 
the Illinois test, although the 
Pressey test the previous year she 
had made very low score. Her rate 
reading was slow, indicated 
the Monroe Reading Test and the 
Speed Reading Test. 
physical condition was good, 
and although there was some indication 
eye-strain, the nurse did not find 
defective vision. The child was very 
timid and responded only when called 
on. She was dependent 
self-confidence and would attempt 
new word only when reasonably sure 
it. Her school attitude was good 
although she was somewhat listless, 
Her reading difficulties had begun 
the first grade and continued into the 
fourth. She was slow phonetics, 
especially the blend, had difficulty 
with pronunciation, and showed 
treme slowness and jerkiness her 
oral reading. Reading was real work 
for her, and since older sister read 
her great deal home, she had very 
little need reading for herself. The 
suggestions which were made 
prove her ability reading are sum- 
marized the following paragraph: 
Vada should shown that reading not 
hard work, and that can recreation and 
play. strong enough stimulus found 
will possible make her want read better. 
The kind material she likes read should 
determined and given her. This will arouse 
reading activity and also help broaden her 
interests. encouraging her volunteer 
all classes, and praising her efforts, should 
ible stimulate initiative and overcome 
and self-consciousness. giving 
her plenty easy and familiar material her rate 
reading will increased. good oculist 
should examine eyes determine whether 
there are any eye defects that may interfere 
with fluent reading. Her tendency skip 
words and lines strong presumptive evidence. 


Progress made between September 
and the following February was reported 
the teacher, who had asked 
parents and older sister refrain from 
reading her for time. was 
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given easy reading material school 
and had volunteered class several 
times. She had learned recognize 
the phonic elements and pronounced 
words correctly, but she could not yet 
read orally with understanding. 
made progress, however, for her Feb- 
score was 15-score points higher 
than her initial score. actual read- 
level seems have been slightly 
below this, but her progress was from 
the equivalent grade 2.8 score 
that grade 4.6, which was normal 
for her age and grade. other words, 
she showed gain nearly two full 
school years half-year. The April 
score was grade 4.5, but her May and 
June scores were quite low. 

All the grade medians eighteen 
groups showed the peak their ability 


Superintendent Main says there are 
twelve first-grade high schools Dela- 
ware County. 


Twelve modern school buildings have 
been erected Hamilton County during 
the past five years. 


school for crippled children 


Belmont County was opened this fall 
Barnesville with the assistance 
the State Department Education. 
The room has been newly equipped, 
and fourteen pupils are now enrolled. 


Eighty percent the pupils given 
probationary promotion the begin- 
ning the present school year Mc- 
Connelsville have successfully com- 
pleted the work the first two months. 


One hundred and fifty pupils are 
taking lessons instruments other 
than the piano the Marietta schools. 
The elementary-school orchestra com- 
prises pieces and will grow 
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February and tendency fall off 
toward the end the year. The fact, 
then, that each the individual cases 
tended show lower score May and 
June should not taken too seriously 
far these individuals are concerned. 
They were just doing the majority 
had done. 

These cases have been presented 
quite informally, but they show that, 
after all, reading disability probably 
individual affair. There tendency 
for teachers get tangled the 
machinery the group that they lose 
sight the individual pupil. these 
articles help measure emphasize 
the individual and his needs and rights, 
then the experiment has been success, 
and the time and effort have been 
profitably invested. 


considerably before the end the year. 


The Junior High-School Orchestra con- 


sists sixty-seven pieces and under 
the direction Miss Lola Spies. 


Three school districts Hamilton 
County voted for additional bond 
issues the November election. 
that time one the largest townships 
also voted upon the question central- 
izing the schools the township. 


course cooking has been added 
the curriculum Blanchard Town- 
ship high school. Since the 
funds are limited, the equipment 
being paid for series plays 
iven high-school pupils and coached 
members the faculty. Manual- 
training equipment was installed 
this method last year, and piano and 
layground equipment were purchased 
the year before that. Superintendent 
Figley says: “We feel that this not 
unmitigated hardship, for the pupils 
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are given considerable training dra- 
matics, the community has opportunity 
see good entertainment low 
cost, and the needed equipment 
added the school plant without 
extra expense the taxpayers.” 


recent letter, Superintendent 
Bennett, Hamilton County, says 
that the school patrons that county 
are demanding better school facilities, 
especially better trained teachers, 
ter buildings, more adequate equip- 
ment, and larger playgrounds. 


Professor Clifton, Ohio 
State University, has published Health, 
Hygiene, and Physical Education Record 
Book for grades vu, and vm. The 
book intended provide the child 
with easy means keeping con- 
tinuous record his physical growth 
and his health activities throughout 
these grades. 


study different procedures 
reading being made grades 
and the Marietta schools. 
1925 every child was tested using the 
Monroe Revised Silent Reading Test; 
doubtful cases were given retest 
determine more accurately the reading 
ability each child. these grades 
the first hour the morning devoted 
the reading. During the first ten 
minutes this period attempt 
made develop audience situation 
asking members the class read 
from books with which the group 
unfamiliar. child permitted 
read the group until skillful 
enough hold the interest the 
class. The remaining fifty minutes 
are devoted silent reading. Each 
pupil assigned material which 
suited his ability. Pupils who 
not read well are given semi-private 
instruction the teacher. After books 
articles are completed, each child 
makes brief report what has 


read. Although this method the 
improvement has been shown 
those who were low reading 
ability, still the capable readers have 
gained remarkably their proficiency, 

The Marietta High School has in- 
augurated course Smith-Hughes 
Agriculture under the direction 
Mr. Van der Poel. 


The rules which will govern the 
Lucas County Rhetorical Program 
given January 28, 1927, have 


been suggested for the program which 
include girls’, boys’, men’s, and 
operetta, play, and orchestra 
three hundred and fifty voices being 
arranged which will directed 
Mrs. Herbert Davies. The pupils 
grades through may participate 
this county program. 


The General Intelligence Scale 
has been given all the pupils the 
schools Delaware County, who are 
enrolled grades vm, inclusive. 
Superintendent Main has inaugurated 
this county-wide testing program 
order classify the pupils more 
curately. After the test papers have 
been scored and the results tabulated, 
each teacher will receive the following 
information regarding each pupil 
her room: the point score, mental age, 
chronological age, intelligence quotient, 
and school average, together with the 
norm for each grade. 


Professor Meyers, director 
Teacher Training the Ohio Uni- 
versity, the author two-page 
bulletin, The Teaching Health, 
lished the Ohio Public Health As- 
sociation. This initial number was 
issued October; the subsequent is- 
sues will appear monthly during the 
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school year. The bulletins are intended 


provide teachers with information 
upon modern procedure and methods 
teaching health the elementary 
schools and assist them the prep- 
aration health programs for the 
schools. The first issue gives the pur- 
poses health instruction and suggests 
some ways which the teacher may 
protect the health her children. 


The seventh and eighth grades 
the Shiloh schools were organized into 
junior high school the opening 
the present school year. The junior 
high-school pupils share the study hall 
with the senior high pupils, have access 
the high-school library, and have 
had home economics and manual train- 
ing added their course study. 
Not the least the advantages gained 
this new organization the short 
period supervised study which 
part each program. During 
each period opportunity given 
for the student study the next 
assignment under the super- 


Drawing required subject the 
eight grades the Blanchard Town- 
ship Consolidated elementary school 
this year. 


The teachers McConnelsville are 
working revision the course 
study language. 

ized the Blanchard Township school. 
music teacher spends one day per 
week instructing the pupils. Each pays 
for his own private lesson, but the or- 
chestra practice will given free 
the instructor. Fourteen pupils 
are now taking lessons various in- 
struments, and orchestra practice will 
start soon. Each pupil taking lessons 
has definite period assigned him his 
school program. 
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More than four thousand persons 
visited the new high school Marietta 
October 22, the day upon which 
the formal opening and dedication 
exercises were held. 


The schools McConnelsville are 
now safe financial basis, writes 
Superintendent Carr, and state aid 
will needed this year. 


Contests instill interest school 
work will held the schools 
Delaware County during the present 
school year. The elementary schools 
will compete spelling and penman- 
ship, while the high-school contests 
will debating and athletics. 


Superintendent Ford, Shiloh, 
has sent copy the first issue 
the recently inaugurated official 
publication the Shiloh schools, The 
Tattler. Both the superintendent and 
the high-school pupils who edit and 
manage this school paper are 
complimented upon the appearance and 
content this first issue. 


The Heights High School building 
recently opened has cost the citizens 
Cleveland Heights $1,600,000. This 
large sum was approved two bond 
issues one 1923, the other 1924. 
quote from the brief description 
the building given the program 
distributed the occasion the 
dedication October 29: 


The building Tudor Gothic design. 
With its wide expanse battlemented walls, 
reminds one very much the courts the 
old Hampton Court Palace just outside Lon- 
don. situated approximately the center 
twenty acre site, leaving ample space for 
athletic fields, play grounds and landscaping 
all sides. The present capacity the building 
fifteen hundred. The present enrollment 
slightly over eleven hundred. The building 
planned that additions may erected without 
altering the symmetry destroying the archi- 
tectural harmony, yet increasing the ultimate 
capacity twenty-five hundred. 
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EDUCATIONAL READINGS 


lables, JER, 14:199-205, October, 1926. 
This the report study determine the 
most common syllables the ten thousand 
commonest words reported Thorndike. 
The method well the 200 
most common syllables given. 


Tests State Teachers’ Examination, 
JER, 14:206-12, October, 1926. 

New uses standard tests are being made 
continuously. West Virgi them 
part the examination teachers for certifica- 
tion. They were found entirely practicable, 
for this and served well give the 
first-hand experience with these useful 
toois. 


West, Paut Improving Handwriting through 
Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment, JER, 
14:187-98, October, 1926. 

This article reports experiment 
the diagnosis and remedial treatment hand- 
writing. The schools Kansas City, Kansas, 
cooperated the study. The comparison 
the scores the experimental groups with 
those the control groups shows that the 
former made greater progress than the latter, 
especially the quality their handwriting. 


Carter The Effect Mental-Set 

Attitude the Reading Performance 

Pupils, JER, 14:178-86, Octo- 
ber, 1926. 

Those who are interested educational atti- 
tudes will find this suggestive article. 
unfortunate that control group was not used 
that the effects the various attitudes could 
more carefully measured. When subjected 
discouragement the pupils scored nearly 
half-year below their previous record the 
test. 


Quotients Twenty-two Thousand Primary- 
School Children, JER, 14:169-77, Octo 
ber, 1926. 

plan operation Kansas City, Mis 
souri, whereby the kindergarten teachers give 
the Stanford Revision the Tests 
the children who enter school each year. 
The white children follow quite closely the 
Terman distribution, while the colored children 
run about eight points lower, with median 
91.8. The few foreign children tested 


abbreviations used thie number are: 


show lower median intelligence quotient 
than either the Whites the Negroes. 


Modified Form the True-False Test, 
JER, 14:213-24, October, 1926. 


The typical procedure has been 
modified require the pupils rewrite the 
false answers such way make them 
true statements. The writers believe 
this method superior the old method, that 
more nearly power test, possesses greater 
diagnostic value, gives better basis for 
geneous grouping, more reliable than the regular 
examination, and seems eliminate 
the element chance. 


Comparison the Group and 
Individual Methods Spelling, 
JEM, 6:31-35, September, 1926 

This article the director 
research the Chicago schools, reports at- 
tempt determine the relative merits the 
group— the individual 

teach- 

ing spelling 488 pairs children grades 

vm. The findings are indicative rather 

than final. When the records all pupils 
the seven grades are considered, “individual in- 
struction slightly superior group instruc- 
tion. This true even though were 
more skilled using the group method. The 

group method seems secure better results 

initial test, “indicating that group study would 
involve large waste time. About twelve 
percent were excused from study because their 
initial score the work was ect. 
The testimony the majority ers 
the end the experiment was very markedly 
the greater interest the part the 
economy pupils’ time, and 
giving help when was needed.” 


Knowledge of, Social Concepts Children, 
PS, 33:497-507, September, 1926. 

the intelligent child the one who talks 
most, vice versa? This study seems 
indicate low correlation, .36, between intel- 
ligence and talkativeness. The knowledge 
concepts increases from grade grade, and the 
correlation between talkativeness and knowledge 
also increases from grade grade. 


JER, Journal Research; JEM, Journal Educational 


Method; PS, Pedagogical Seminary; and JEP, Journal Educational Psychology 
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Trait Characteristics, JEP, 17:482-94, 
October, 1926. 


accordance with organized plan for 
the continuous rating students the Pasa- 
dena, California, junior and senior high schools,” 
study was made secure some indication 
how certain desirable traits correlate with 
intelligence. One thousand and thirty pupils 
were tested. was found that the traits 
considered among senior high-school pupils, 
the one having the highest correlation with 
intelligence was “quickness thought,” with 
coefhcient 0.42—Pearson method—and the 
lowest was “respect for with co- 
0.13. The lowest and highest corre- 
lations junior high-school pupils were 
ness and “trustworthiness,” which 
correlations were 0.45 and 0.17, respectively. 


Frances The Relation Dentition 
Mental Age, PS, 33:387-98, September, 
1926. 

tion between mental development and the num- 
ber second teeth erupted. There is, however, 
much closer relation between chronological 
age and the number teeth erupted. Extreme 
slowness dentition suggests similar retarda- 
tion mental development. 


441 School Children, PS, Sep- 
tember, 1926. 


From the data presented this study seems 
that the intelligence quotient fairly constant 
factor. The median change found 
.96, and the quartile deviation 461 points. 
Large variations are very infrequent. The 
chances are even that the may change 
much points from test test; the chances 
are about one five that the will vary 
much points; and about one twenty-one 
that will change much points. The 
conditioning factors which may cause change 
are presented and discussed briefly. 


Sex Differences Status and 
Gain Intelligence Scores from Thirteen 
Eighteen:—On the Variability Boys 
and Girls from Thirteen Eighteen, PS, 
33: 167-84, June, 1926. 

This brief article, with its nine exhaustive 
tables, has been contributed the Staff 
Psychology the Institute Educational Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia. 

Although noticeable sex differences were 
found, nevertheless, differential selection seems 
have been more potent factor than inherent 
intelligence. “For all practical purposes 
and classification amount in- 
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telligence, segregation high schools score 
accurate intelligence examination (or even 
very inaccurate one) will enormously 
more effective than segregation sex.” 

Even more brief than the foregoing article 
the second one treating the variability boys 
and girls. The results the experiments seem 
indicate greater variability among boys than 
among girls. the fifty-three hundred boys 
thirty-six scored 300 above while only twelve 
girls out sixty-three hundred made such scores, 
although the highest score was made girl. 


PAPER COVERS 


Srevenson, Campaign Publicity for 
Schools. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State 
University, 1926. pp. (Ohio State 


University Studies, Bureau Educational 
Research Monographs, No. 

During the past three years, with the 
operation school superintendents certain 
cities Ohio and other cities outside the state, 
Mr. Stevenson has been studying means and 
methods publicity successful campaigns 
for school funds. this short monograph 
has summarized the facts gleaned from this co- 
operative research investigation. tells 
the organizations and individuals whom the 
superintendent may look for help during the 
publicity campaign; names the types 
sistance these organizations and individuals 
may render; and describes the means which may 
utilized telling the voters the needs 
the school. 


Hucues, Lora. Creative Activities First 
Grade. Milwaukee, Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal School, 1926. pp. 

adapt first-grade conditions something nearer 
kindergarten freedom activity and spontaneity 
expression given this booklet. Here are 
described detail rhythmic dances arranged 
first-grade children; the scores songs com- 
members this group are reproduced; 
and poems and stories written them are re- 
counted. 


Progress and Elimination. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Board Education, 1926. pp. 
Educational Research, Bulletin 
No. 

This preliminary report the findings 
the Bureau Educational Research its 
study the age-grade census. Retardation 
seems decreasing but still the median 
child does only grade each year. 
this rate the median child requires nearly ten 
years complete the first eight grades. 
generally assumed that the average child should 
grade each year. 
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Promotion Rates. Philadelphia, 
vania, Board Education, 1926. pp. 
(Division Educational Research, Bulletin 
No. 

Promotion something like the weather. 
Much said about it, but very little done 
about it. Figures are given for the past ten 
years the elementary grades, junior high- 
school grades, and the senior high school. Con- 
ditions seem have improved slightly, but 
may only seemingly, since there have been 
fluctuations and down which are greater 
than this slight improvement. Anyone who 
interested promotion rates will find this 
very meaty pamphlet. 


Blue Book Non-Theatrical Films. 4th ed. 
Chicago, The Educational Screen, Inc., 
1926. 128 pp. 

The films listed this publication are classi- 
fied and subclassified according subject-matter. 
Geographical subjects are also indexed according 
countries. Short two-, three-, and four-line 
paragraphs describe each film. Theatrical films, 
reviewed during 1924-25 The Educational 
Screen, are likewise included, with minute synop- 
ses, under separate heading. Plays, this 
latter classification, which are recommended 
the Parent-Teacher Association are especially 
indicated and, addition, separate list given 
other films endorsed the organization. 


New Boarp Epucation, The 
the Voice and the Art Questioning, 
February, 1926, pp. (Composite 
Addresses District Superintendents) 

This very neat and readable little pamphlet 
summarizes the best practice these two very 
important phases classroom management. 

“The excessively loud, strident, metallic, acidu- 

lous voice has devastating effect both the 

teacher and the pupil.” The characterization 
errors questioning particularly apt. 


Administration. Bloomington, Indiana, 
Indiana University, 1926. pp. (Bulle- 
tin the Extension Division, Vol. XI, 
No. 

This bulletin digest the reasons for 
and against the “county unit.” designed 
for the use the High-School Discussion League 
the Extension Division Indiana University. 


Chicago, American Library Association, 
1926. pp. (Reading with Purpose 
Series) 

The American Library Association rendering 

distinct service education through this little 


booklet with the interesting caption, 
with Purpose.” Seven the outstanding 
books education are reviewed briefly. The 
choice books happy one and the brief 
characterization each the books makes one 
want read right away. 


BOOKS READ 


ing History? Bloomington, Illinois, Public 
School Publishing Company, 1926. 130 pp. 

From enumerative study 2,250 examina- 

tion papers history—elementary American, 
secondary American, ancient, and and 
modern—the author gathered 56,504 questions, 
These classified into two lists—List those 
questions which occurred “more than four times” 
and List those which occurred “less than five 
After classifying these questions 
many different ways the chief 
sion that there great need for list 
minimal essentials history for the elementary 
and secondary schools. the appendix are 
given the List-A questions which occurred more 
than five times, and samples from List-A 
tions arranged objective form. These two 
groups questions should suggest the teacher 
ways testing the knowledge her pupils 
the different sorts history. 


The Relation between Association 
and the Higher Mental Processes. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1926. pp. (Teachers College, 

lumbia University, Contributions 
Education, No. 218) 

The relation between the extent association 
and the higher mental processes was investigated 
using the first case vocabulary, information 
and arithmetic habits, and completions, analogies, 
arithmetical completions, and equations, the 
other. The tests were given 250 boys who 
had recently been graduated from grammar school. 
From the scores obtained the inference may 
drawn that the number correct habitual re- 
sponses which boy graduating from grammar 
school can make good index his 
gence his test scores. 


Burney The Professional 
Preparation and Certification White 
Elementary and Secondary Public-School 
Teachers South Carolina. Columbia, 
South Carolina, University South 
lina, 1926. 270 pp. (Bulletin the 
University South Carolina, No. 184) 

Although since the Civil War there has ex- 
isted South Carolina, for brief periods, almost 
every type teacher-training institution, the 

“State today has deliberate, intentional, 

systematic plan providing professional 
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17, 1926 


for the teachers the public schools 
for white children.” This exhaustive study 
the situation was both necessary and timely. 
The author finds the historical account 
wacher-training activities the State some 
explanations for present conditions; these 
has thoroughly summarized. While percent 
the public-school teachers the state have 
had professional training, the proportion 
the South Carolina teachers who have had two 
greater than that for the country whole. 


Boox, Learning How Study and 
Work Effectively. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1926. 475 pp. 

This extensive volume study and work 
divided into five parts. The first defines the 
problem, the three succeeding parts discuss 
turn the physiological and psychological basis 
personal efficiency, the laws which govern it, 
and the application these laws the perform- 
ance specific tasks. The final section the 
book warns the reader against the dangers 
study and work. 


for the pen Colonel Henry 
Watterson. About every often 
pamphlet report comes along that 
worthy the steel (pen) less 
antagonist than that the lamented 
Kentuckian. The latest these ema- 
nates from Connecticut! and purports 
reading. Two pages are given 
proving what everybody knows, that 
reading great importance the 
life the adult well that 
the child. “It indeed greater 
potential value than any other art 
taught the public school.” 

“The one aim which 
underlies all work reading and litera- 
ture train for more effective read- 
ing.” How definite and incontrovert- 
eat order that may 
learn eat more effectively, sleep 
that may sleep more efficiently. 

The old faculty psychology creeps 
ever and anon, and yet there 


iConnecticut. A Monograph on the Teaching of Reading. 


Connecticut, State Board Education, 1925. 
115 pp. 
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sprinkling the newer suggesting 
the development the problem attitude. 
Interests seem inborn and 
tive, although some may acquired. 
Liberal quotations are used, but they 
are not always consistent with one 
another. 

laws learning are 
the basis for developing permanent 
interests reading, but only two, the 
law readiness and the law effect, 
are cited and quoted. Presumably the 
the law exercise has bearing 
the founding and stabilizing perma- 
nent interests. “As result reading 
children, very often happens that 
some child desires own volume 
his favorite stories. Thus lays 
the foundation for his own little li- 
brary, whose treasures may gradually 
increased through the years and whose 
value his life can scarcely esti- 

The course study organized 
under four heads: (1) developing per- 
manent interests reading; (2) mastery 
the mechanics reading; (3) develop- 
ing economical and effective study 
habits; and (4) skill the use books 
tools. Each grade presented under 
each heading. Somehow seems that 
the outline would have been more 
effective had each grade been presented 
unit under each the headings. 
This would have entailed some re- 
arrangement material, and would 
perhaps have interfered with the beauti- 
ful presentation. 

the writer were teacher Con- 
necticut probably would most 
good teachers do: glance the work 
his own grade, and leave the rest 
unread. The monograph won't 
much harm for the very reason that 
widely read, and read 
will only very dimly understood. 
“The best laid schemes mice 
men—Gang aft 
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RESEARCH THE CURRICULUM THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ohio State University 


Tue Department Superintendence 
has for five years sought stimulate 
and aid local superintendents, super- 
visors, principals, teachers, and others 
scientific curriculum revision. The 
publication the Second Yearbook 
the Department February, 1924, 
marks the beginning new epoch 
the services rendered the depart- 
ment. The 1924 Yearbook was en- 
titled The Elementary-School Curricu- 
lum. was one the greatest co- 
operative pieces research ever ac- 
complished. curriculum 
specialists brought together their views 
and bulletin upwards three 
hundred and fifty pages gave school 
officers textbook part the free 
service extended members the 
Department. 

Not resting here, 1925 third year- 
book entitled Research Constructing the 
Curriculum was pub- 
lished and distributed free all members 
the Department. This turn was 
followed the publication the 
Fourth Yearbook 1926, entitled The 
Nation Work the 
Curriculum. All these yearbooks 
deal with the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. They contain more than one 
thousand pages treating specifically the 
problems curriculum revision which 
confront the elementary-school teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. other 
place can found valuable body 
literature dealing with the elementary- 
school curriculum. 

The title the next yearbooks 


which will ready for distribution 


February, 1927, will Curriculum 
the Junior High School. This report 
will contain approximately five hundred 
pages and will make available the most 
recent scientific and_practical informa- 


tion bearing the revision courses 
study the junior high school, 
The previous yearbooks have been sold 
extensively, but predict that the Fifth 
Yearbook dealing with the junior high 
school will out-sell them all. The 
junior high school challenge 
American educational leadership. The 
experiment means which the 
Department Superintendence secures 
the cooperation more than three 
hundred school systems and nearly one 
hundred junior high-school specialists 
indicative the growing leadership 
public-school offices the United States. 

Someone has said research service. 
The Department Superintendence, 
getting away from Herbartian and 
Hegelian hair-splitting discussions 
characteristic educational publica- 
tions until very recent date, taking 
one the most advanced, forward- 
looking, and progressive steps ever 
taken professional organization 
education. predict that the 
slogan research service becomes more 
largely realized, the mem- 
bership will increase leaps and 
bounds. There too much belonging 
things for the sake being good 
fellow for personal advertising pur- 
poses. The Department, emphasiz- 
ing service its members, and especially 
research service, has consciously un- 
consciously hit upon the most effective 
method recruiting and holding mem- 
bership. Furthermore, the Department 
its research publications inspiring 
and stimulating school men everywhere 
think and better the tasks which 
lie before them. Progress 
tion seems depend largely research. 
the fullest sense research service 
and the greatest service man can render 
mankind. 
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